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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EARLY RECORDS. 


The contest been France and England for 
dominion in America culminated, in 1755, in 
a war in which their respective colonies were 
deeply involved. In addition to the horrors 
inseparably connected with war in all its 
forms, the tomahawk and scalping-knife of 
the savage rendered it yet more terrible, as 
the French in Canada had enlisted the Indi- 
ans in the conflict. In order to limit the 
power of England, a chain of military posts 
was established, extending from the lakes to 
the Ohio and the southwest. During the 
seventy years in which Friends controlled the 
government of Pennsylvania, peace prevailed 
between them and their red brethren. The 
labors of Friends for its preservation at this 

eriod are referred to in tennis History of 
riends, vol. iii, chapter 12, to which par- 
ticular attention is directed. 

A minute of Chester Quarterly Meeting, 
in the year 1756, contains more of history 
than is usually found in such documents, and 
very clearly indicates the relation in which 
Friends stood to the government at this peri- 
od of deep trial and affliction. It is given at 
length, as follows :. 

“Our Friends and brethren of the Yearly 
Meeting and meeting for sufferings in Lon- 
don, having understood that the government 
there was about to impose an oath on all such 
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as accepted seats in the House of Assembly 
here, thereby effectually to prevent all 
Friends from any share in legislation in this 
province, under a supposition that they are 
incapable, by reason of their peaceful princi- 
ples, to serve their country in time of war: 
taking the premises into consideration, con- 
cluded to intérest themselves against so vio- 
lent a step being taken, whereby our political 
constitution would be much wounded, b 

making application and succeeding in suc 

sort to prevent it, on condition that Friends 
generally withdraw from the House of As- 
sembly at this time of danger and distress. 
Wherefore the said Meetings engaged our 
dear friends Christopher Wilson and John 
Hunt (whom they recommend as brethren in 
full unity) to undertake a visit to Friends in 
this province, and who are now in this. Meet- 
ing with an epistle from the said meetings to 
the Quarterly Meetings in Pennsylvania, and 
copies of their proceedings on the occasion, 
whereby it appears that a deep concern and 
solicitude hath affected those meetings in re- 
gard to the reputation of Truth and the good 
of Society ; and a singular instance of friend- , 
ship and brotherly love is manifested by our 
said two Friends who have come so far to see 
us; for all which this meeting is thankfully 
sensible. In consequence of their application 
and the dissatisfaction of some Friends, for- 
merly members of Assembly, we understand 
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so many have left the House that there re-| concern of Friends in relation to a faithful 


main but eight or nine Friends there.” 

In the same year, a minute of the Yearly 
Meeting appeared, which indicates the first 
establishment of that which is now known 
as the Representative Committee, or, as it 
was then very properly called, the Meeting 
for Sufferings. This minuteis also given, as 
affording a further illustration of the condi- 
tion of Friends at that time. 

“The Yearly Meeting, after deliberate and 
weighty consideration of the distressed state 
of the frontier settlements of these provinces, 
and that we have just grounds to apprehend 
that many of our Friends who are situated 
in parts immediately exposed to danger, may 
soon stand in need of relief and assistance, 
and for want of a timely care and provision 
being made may, in the approaching winter, 
suffer deeply. A spirit of sympathy and 
brotherly concern for the afflicted prevailing 
in the meeting, it is unanimously agreed that 
the sum of one thousand pounds be raised in 
the usual proportions as soon as may be, and 

id to the treasurer of this meeting. And 
in order that such sums of money and such 
advice and assistance, as may be wanted by 
Friends in distress, may be administered in 
@ prudent and equal manner, the treasurers 
are directed to observe the directions of a 
committee of this Meeting—of which com- 
mittee, twelve are now nominated, viz.: 
Isaac Zane, John Reynell, Israel Pemberton, 
Owen Jones, William Brown, Daniel Stan- 
ton, Anthony Benezet, James Pemberton, 
Thomas Lightfoot, Hugh Roberts, Isaac 
Greenleafe and Benjamin Hooten — and 
twenty-four to be added to them by each of 
the Quarterly Meetings choosing four. 

“In consequence whereof, this (Chester) 
Quarterly Meeting now appoints John 
Churchman, William Horne, Isaac Pearson 
and Peter Worrall to meet with the said 
committee, as a part of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings constituted by the said Yearly Meet- 
ing, and to observe its directions. And the 
several Monthly Meetings are desired to col- 
lect their proportions of the money as soon as 
_ be.” 

nanumber of instances it appears that 
relief was extended to Friends, especially in 
remote settlements, in accordance with the 
design of the Yearly Meeting as embraced 
in the above minutes. 

An extension of labor and care is noted in 
several instances on account of a violation of 
the testimony by furnishing wagons for the 
conveyance of military stores in the western 
expedition of Braddock against Fort Du- 
quesne. Abundant evidence appears on the 
records of Chester Quarterly Meeting, during 
this season of deep trial, of the exercise and 


maintenance of our testimony against war. 


Sixth mo., 1881. 


_ oo 
GOD IN NATURE. 
“The Lord of all, Himself through all dif- 


fused, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that live. 
Nature is but a name of an effect, 
W hose cause is God.” 

With Him is the breath of life. With Him 
is the secret of power. This is what men of 
science are finding more and more, below 
their facts, below all phenomena which the 
scalpel and microscope can show; a some- 
thing nameless, invisible, imponderable, yet 
seemingly omnipresent and omnipotent, re- 
treating before them deeper and deeper, the 
deeper they delve; that which the old school- 
men called “forma formativa,” the mystery 
of that unknown and truly miraculous ele- 
ment in nature which is always escaping 
them, though they cannot escape it ; that of 
which it was written of old, “ Whither shall 
I go from Thy presence, or whither shall I 
flee from Thy Spirit?” — Canon Kingsley. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
_ FRAGMENTS. 


“Gather the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.” These “fragments” I 
once heard interpreted by an eminent minis- 
ter to mean the memories of some good that 
have been partaken of. That we should not 
alone enjoy and profit by a feast of spiritual 
good things, but treasure up the memory of 
them, that none of the efiect produced may 
be lost. This is peculiarly applicable to the 
occasions of our annual gathering. In the 
large number of minds interested, the succes- 
sion from day to day of religious exercises, 
and the infrequency of its occurrence, it may 
be called a feast; and if we would derive the 
full benefit from it, we should endeavor to 
gather the fragments, that nothing be lost to 
us. In our own Yearly Meeting, the large- 
ness of the house, the crowded condition of 
the women’s apartment, and the necessity for 
having doors and windows open for ventila- 
tion, cause many valuable exercises to be 
lost to a large proportion of the assembly. 
There are few, perhaps, who attend with a 
desire to be benefitted who will not admit 
this. Is it not capable of being remedied? 
If it is, let us set about it; if not, then some 
minds are exercised to little purpose. 

One of the fragments I gathered up from 
our last Yearly Meeting was the sentiment 
of a young woman who sat nearly the whole 
length of the house from me in the youths’ 
gallery. Nature had given her (a rare gift 
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in a woman) a strong voice and a clear utter- 
ance. The subject of a Boarding School, 
under the care of the Yearly Meeting, was 
before us. Its establishment was advocated 
by some, in the belief that the influence of 
the Society could thus be brought to bear 
upon the training of the pupils in regard to 
dress, language, ete. The remarks of the 
young woman alluded to were to that point, 
and were expressed in few words. She be- 
lieved that unless mothers felt this,concern 
deeply enough themselves to train their chil- 
dren from their earliest years in simplicity of 
‘dress and address, it was vain to expect that 
an enforced conformity to the rules of a school 
should do the work which they had neglected. 
I have been sometimes surprised (shall I say 
ashamed?) at the objection made by some 
mothers against sending their daughters to 
Swarthmore—that they could not afford to 
dress them in the manner customary there. 
My own observation does not verify the 
charge implied in this remark. But, taking 
for granted that parents in affluent circum- 
stances feel at liberty to indulge their chil- 
dren in expensive clothing, is there any good 
reason why those in moderate circumstances 
should do likewise? Is there no possibility 
of early impressing the mind of a girl with 
the dignity and beauty of being independent 
of these paltry motives? That what her pa- 
rents think suitable and can afford is the only 
proper dress for her? If it is not possible, 
then our children are not committed to us for 
training, but to the world and corrupt public 
opinion. But such a training, in which the 
higher faculties of the mind are appealed to, 
is possible, and instances are within the 
knowledge of the writer where the “sweet 
reasonableness” of a sensible mother has 
made her a law of simplicity (not formal 
plainness) to her children, though the means 
for indulging in fashionable follies are not 
wanting. The sentiments of a mother who 
has acquired such an influence are sometimes 
repeated by the children to their companions 
as oracular. 

The project of such a boarding school as 
was proposed no doubt originated in a reli- 
gious concern for the welfare of our young 
people; but, judging from the expression in 
our Yearly Meeting, few regarded it as feasi- 
ble. The desirable feature of cheapness, 
bringing a plain education within reach 
of all, could only be brought about by the 
liberality of those who have means to spare, 
and we are not yet fully educated up to the 
Society zeal seen ,in some religious organiza- 
tions. 

European colleges cotild not offer the faci- 
lities they do to all classes were it not for the 
liberal endowments continued from age to 
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age by those who had far-reaching views as 
to the best use of wealth. 


An OccasionAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Philadelphia, Sixth month, 1881. 





: For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FAIR HILL BURIAL-GROUND AND MEETING, 
The need of a suitable meeting-house at 


Fair Hill Burial-ground is becoming more 
apparent. 


Recently three were buried there 
who died at distant localities, and the invita- 


tion to the friends was to meet at the grave- 
yard, where, if the weather proved unfavor- 
able, the small room connected with the ten- 
ant-house would accommodate very few. 


The tendency among Friends is to discour- 
age expensive funerals, and the surest way of 


doing so is to have a meeting-house at the 
cemetery, and let the invitation be to meet 


there ; then the hearse and one or two car- 
riages for the immediate family will be all- 


sufficient. 


The transfer to the burying-ground of the 


old meeting-house built in the early part of 


last century, and so used for more than 100 
years, but which for a long while has been 
appropriated for a dwelling-house, has been 
proposed; and as the prospect is that the 


street will be opened through the ground at 
a very early date just where the meeting- 


house stands, such a course will be requisite 
if that house is used. 

It is a source of regret when ancient land- 
marks like this are removed; but the ques- 
tion arises whether it will be large enough 
for the purpose, and to build an addition 
would spoil the symmetry of the structure. 

Moreover, whether the expense of removal, 
of comfortably fitting it up, and the erection 
of a patchwork addition, would not be as 
much or even greater than to erect a neat 
frame house, with comfortable arrangements 
inside, sufficiently large to accommodate 
not only funerals but also circular or ap- 
pointed meetings. 

‘This could be so constructed, with stone 
foundations, that whenever the necessity arose 
a brick or stone house could be built around 
it. 

It is very desirable that Friends should 
consider this matter, as well as other necessi- 
ties, such as the erection of a neat railing to 


jenclose the premises, which would add very 


much to the attractiveness of this beautiful 
ground, associated as it is with the legacy of 
George Fox to Friends of Philadelphia. 

The religious meeting which has been held 
monthly on First-day afternoon, at the resi- 
dence of Friends about a square distant from 
the burying-ground, is attended with equal 
if not increasing interest as at first. On the 
12th inst. about sixty persons were present; 
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of course a number were from other parts of 
the city, but as it is very common for Friends 
to visit Fair Hill on First-day, if the weather 
is suitable, it is quite probable more or less 
would attend the meeting if they knew of it. 

Those residing in that section having con- 
sidered the matter, it has been concluded to 
meet every First-day, at 3 P.M. (next First- 
day, 19th inst., at the residence of Ephraim 
T. Haines, 2830 N. Eleventh street), to which 
a cordial invitation is extended. Of course 
when a suitable house is provided, said meet- 
ing can then be regularly placed under the 
care of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


‘J. M. T., Jr. 
Philadelphia, Sixth month, 1881. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY OUR LATE YEARLY 
MEETING. 


Though our late annual gathering was to 
me an unusually interesting one, and in most 
respects satisfactory, yet a few impressions 
remain of a contrary character, growing out, 
I think, of our over-crowded condition; and 
I respectfully submit to such of the readers 
of Friends’ Euidligeneer as are its members, 
whether the time has not come for the 
consideration of a division of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. I believe it bas. In ad- 
vancing this opinion I am aware that many 
valued Friends entertain a contrary senti- 
ment, but during the sessions of our late 
meeting I was seriously impressed with the 
necessity of preparatory action with this end 
in view; and since its close the feeling has 
deepened until it assumes the character of a 
religious concern. Observation and reflec- 
tion have led to the conviction that the wel- 
fare and growth of our Society will. be mate- 
rially hindered by the attendants which have, 
perhaps, become necessary auxiliaries to the 
convening of so large a body. Each year 
these are more and more encroaching upon 
time-honored customs which have been uni- 
versally regarded as characteristic, helpful 
and dignified, and which, I believe, cannot 
be dispensed with without materially chang- 
ing the character of our religious organiza- 
tion. I allude not to those changes to which 
individuals and societies are subject, and 
which are necessary to meet the growing con- 
dition of states and communities, but to such 
as cannot be made without serious detriment 
to the health and standing-ground of the 
body.’ The business assigned to our Yearly 
Meeting is of immense value to its members, 
and relatively to the community, if our pro- 
fessions and principles are faithfully main- 
tained. Hence the importance of our deci- 
sions being the result of combined judgment 
enlightened by best wisdom. Heretofore, in 


our general assembly and in its appointed 
committees, we have felt and maintained the 
value of a period of silence before entering 
upon the consideration of subjects requiring 
deliberation. In such seasons time is allowed 
for those set aside for the service, to “ get un- 
der the weight of the appointment,” and a 
state of preparation is often experienced to, 
receive a qualification to exercise right judg- 
ment. But of latter time, the despatch ne- 
cessary to be obtained, that the sessions and. 
numerous committees terminate at a given 
time, and the unavoidable haste in which de- 
cisions are sometimes arrived at, render it 
impossible that all subjects should receive 
that calm and just consideration, and virtual- 
ly precludes a period of silent waiting before 

roceeding to the active transaction of the 

usiness. It is now not unusual in our com- 
mittees to hear the expression, “The hour 
has arrived ; we will call the list of members 
and proceed.” I write not this in a spirit of 
criticism, but trust we will pause before it is 
too late, or we may drift where return will be 
impossible. 

Our Yearly Meeting is too large, and many 
of its committees correspondingly burdened 
with excess of numbers, and, I believe, if the 
subject of its division was wisely considered, 
there would be no difficulty in arranging the 
dividing lines, and that the result would be 
the greatest good of all concerned. Some 
may say it would make but little difference 
in the attendance, and: those who occupy the 
seats now would continue to attend. Proba- 
bly, for a few years, this might be the case, 
but it is not to be expected that it would con- 
tinue for any length of time; but admitting 
that the house would continue to be as well 
filled as it now often is, the difficulty is not so 
much in seating those in attendance, as in the 
inability to receive the concerns that might 
be presented if time were allowed, or to hear 
the expressed views of the members on the 
subjects before the meeting. We also, in the 
rush of business, find little opportunity for 
that deep silence which has a controlling in- 
fluence over large assemblies, keeping our 
spirits in subjection, and enabling us to feel 
the Divine presence in our midst. 

Another point on which I think a caution 
is needed is the almost universal and increas- 
ing tendency to indulge in conversation up to 
the meeting hour. A care to observe a period 
of silence five or ten minutes before the open- 
ing minute is read would be a small sacrifice 
on the part of each individual, and would 
greatly tend to preserve the dignity of a re- 
ligious body. 

Perhaps the acconimodation so kindly and 
generously furnished by our city Friends on the 
meeting-house grounds may have originated 
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habit, innocent in itself, but out of place, it 
seems to me, in the gathering of a Yearly 
Meeting. Now that restaurants are within a 
few minutes’ walk of the meeting-house, it 
may be well to consider whether the time has 
not fully come for the Monthly Meetings to 
relinquish that burden in favor of some indi- 
vidual who will furnish meals at a moderate 
cost, and be pecuniarily benefitted by such an 
arrangement, while accommodating a large 
number who reluctantly submit to the present 
necessity. 
Warminster, Pa., Sixth mo., 1881. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WAY OF PEACE. 


The angelic anthem which ushered in the 
‘Gospel era was “Glory to God in the High- 
est, on Earth Peace and Good Will to Men.” 
It can never be reiterated tvo often. 


Neither is there any ornament to human 
character that equals “ the meekness and gen 
tleness of Christ.” Where this is discerned 
it gives evidence that the Holy Spirit rules 
all the lower passions, leading us to place a 
modest estimate on our own ability—prefer- 
ring others te ourselves, aiming ever to exalt 
the truth, at whatever cost of self-sacrifice. 


The heart that is thus adorned with the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, and can 
join in the ascription of glory to God in the 
Highest, and in thé invocation of peace and 


applause of men. The approval of God sat- 
isfies. 

There are those, here And there, who earn- 
-estly desire that the heavenly seed sown so 
plenteously may take root downward and 
bear fruit upward to the glory and honor of 
‘the Highest, and to the regeneration of man- 
‘kind. Then, what have been as desert lands 
may blossom as the rose, and the smile of 
gladness will chase away gloom. Temper- 
ance then may light the lamp of joy in the 
-low dens of vice, where the grim giant De- 
-spair has held sway. 


Arsenals and forts and implements of war- 
fare cease to exist, for men will learn war no 
more. Even now there is some advance in 
the direction of the coming of the reign of 
peace and good will, but this progress seems 
all too slow among the nations professing to 
be Christian. The lust for gain, the thirst 
for power, blinds men to the enormity of evils 
connected with unlawful pursuits. We yet 
seek after those things which when gained 
only bring sorrow and vexation, as surely as 
night follows the day. 


Cease, then, to do evil, learn to do well, 
‘seek peace and pursue it. Saran Hunt. 





























From the New Orleans Independent. 
TESSERZ HOSPITALES. _ 

Revelation ii, 17, speaks of giving “to him 
that overcometh, a white stone, and in the 
stone a new name written, which no man 
knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” The 
beauty and force of this passage is not read- 
ily seen unless we bear in mind the pleasing 
custom which obtained among the ancients 
of giving and receiving the tessere hospitales, 
badges of hospitality. Not having the con- ~ 
veniences of modern travel, it was with grate- 
ful heart that a stranger passing through a 
strange country found a man willing to take 
care of him and his camel for the night. On 
leaving next day, if they had found each 
other agreeable, they would sometimes enter 
into a compact of friendship for the future, 
and, as a badge or token of this covenant, 
they divided a small, four-sided, oblong piece 
of hard wood, stone or ivory in half, cutting 
diagonally across it from one corner to the 
other, so that the two pieces exactly answered 
the one to the other. Each would write. his 
name on a piece, and then they would ex- 
change pieces, so that as the traveler rode 
away he would have in his pocket a white 
stone with the name of his hewly made friend 
on it, the exact counterpart of a similar stone 
in his friend’s possession, with his own name 
on that. These badges of hospitality, .or 
friendship, would be carefully preserved, so 
that, if the traveler should ever chance to be 
in those parts again he would be, on the pre- 
sentation of the white stone, entitled to all 
the hospitality under that roof. Not only so. 
If both the original parties to the covenant 
should die, and and any of their posterity, 
preserving these tessere should at any time 
be thrown together, they, likewise, would be 
bound to acts of mutual friendship, and they 
were secured against deception or imposition 
in the matter by the fact that the stones ex- 
actly mated each other. Should one of these 
stones get lost, it could do nobody else any 
good, for no one else would know what it 
meant, whose name was on it, or where he 
lived. Thus was it a white stone with a new 
name written on it which no man knew sav- 
ing he that received it. 





Duty. — “Two things,” said Immanuel 
Kant, “are awful to me: the starry firma- 
ment and the sense of responsibility in man.” 
And again: “ Duty! wondrous thought, that 
worketh neither by fond insinuation, flattery, 
nor by any threat, but merely by holding up 
thy naked ‘ law in the soul,’ and so extorting 
for thyself always reverence, if not always 
obedience; before whom all appetites are 
dumb, however secretly they rebel. Whence 


| thy Original? 
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THE TRUTH OF IT. 


The following letter from Governor St. 
John has been received by the W. C. T. U. 
of this city, in answer to an inquiry as to 
the truth of a certain communication con- 
cerning the Kansas prohibition law, published 
in The Inter-Ocean of March 10th, and 
signed Ethal B. Allen: 

“STATE OF KANSAS, EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENT, TOPEKA, March 29th, 1881. 

“Helen L. Hood, Room 4, 148 Madison 
street, Chicago, Ill. : 

“Your letter of the 24th inst. has just 
been received, enclosing what purports to be 
a letter published in The Inter-Ocean, dated 
Lawrence, Kan., March 10th, and signed by 
Ethal B. Allen, relating to what is known as 
the prohibitory law in this State. That part 
of the communication in which it is stated 
that many of the whisky dealers in this State 
are moving to Kansas City, Mo., is true, but 
for every saloon-keeper that goes out of Kan- 
sas on account of our prohibitory law, a 
sufficient number of sober, industrious, ener- 
getic families come into the State to build a 
school-house, and Kansas can always afford 
to trade her saloons for school-houses, and 
drunkenness for sobriety; that part of the 
letter which alleges that the law interferes 
with the free and unrestricted sale of tinc- 
tures or compounds that are used solely as 
a@ medicine is not true, nor does the law, di- 
rectly or indirectly interfere with the right 
to administer or partake of wine at the 
communion service. All such stories are 
instigated and circulated by the whisky-ring 
in order to break the force of the prohibit- 
ory law in this State, for the advocates of 
free whisky well know that when it has been 
thoroughly tested and proven, which it will 
be, that prohibition in Kansas is a grand 
success, other States will follow our example, 
and eventually the policy of prohibition 
will be a fundamental law of the United 
States. 

“Notwithstanding the law does not take 
effect until the Ist of May next, already the 
saloons have closed in most of the interior 
towns of the State, and after the Ist of May 
we will not have an open bar in Kansas, nor 
will Kansas ever again be guilty of giving 
the sanction of law to that which everybody 
knows to be wrong. Very truly yours, 

“Joun P. Sr. Jonn.” 





AOCIDENTS 80 CALLED. 


In looking back over the years of one’s life, 
it often seems as though the so-called “ acci- 
dents” had played a more influential part than 
the deliberately made plans. How light was 
the feather which seemed to turn the scale 


which settled our place of residence, and al} 
that followed the choice! How trivial was 
the chance which decided what our avocation 
should be! How little did the speaker of the 
stray word which first made us really think 
about religious things, know of the effects of 
his utterance! And so on, through all our 
experiences, we see the apparent accident be- 
coming the moving power, and the carefully 
planned prupose coming te naught. But he 
who stops at this point has read the lesson of 
life amiss. It is not for us to say what are: 
really “accidents;” and even with our poor, 
dull eyes, we may, if we will, behold how a 
loving and omniscient God has himself direc- 
ted our every step. It is when we have looked 
back upon our lives in amazement at God’s. 
wisdom and our weakness, that we really see 
how a power infinitely above our own hae: 
wrought with us fur the best; and it is then, 
as never before, that we exclaim with all our 
hearts: “Thus far the Lord hath led me on.” 
—WSelecied. | 





FALSE PRIDE. 


There are two things in which women are: 
interested which are badly needed in this- 
country. One is the enlargement of the num- 
ber of avocations in which they can engage, 
and .the other is complete extirpation of the 
idea that a woman whoearns her bread with her 
labor in a degree lowers herself. This idea hae: 
much greater prevalence than might be im- 
agined. Girls of good families that are re 
duced in circumstances shrink from going to 
work to earn their living, because they appre- 
hend that they will experience a loss of caste. 
There are women who are engaged in certain 
kinds of industrial art work in this city, who 
secrete the fact from their friends because of 
this fear. Graduates of the School of Design, 
fur example, try to keep it from leaking out 
that they are paid for constructing patterns 
for manufacturers. It is easy te say that this 
is foolish ; but it is attributable more to pub- 
lic sentiment than to the folly of the indi- 
viduals. The society which regards it as 
almost dishonorable for a man not to support 
himself by his labor looks down upon the 
woman who puts her labor into the market. 
The harm that this notion has done in keep- 
ing the wages of women down, and in other 
directions, is incalculable. The subjection 
of women to such an idea is a slavery far 
more iniquitous and senseless than that which 
excludes them from the privilege of citizen- 
ship.— Evening Bulletin. 





A RELIGION of taste is a very different thing 


from a religion of conscience.— Thomas Chat- 
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From the Christian Register. 
WHEN RICHES INCREASE. 


The great tide of gold that is flowing to 
New York has excited the attention and the 
alarm of the English papers. The remark- 
able prosperity of our country is a surprise 
to ourselves as well as to foreign nations. 
They are quick to discern the danger to them ; 
but the glare of New English gold does not 
suggest any immediate danger to ourselves. 
We have before referred to the dangers which 
beset a prosperous nation. We speak now 
especially of the dangers which come to the 


prosperous class; for, though the poorest in 


the community may always be in some way 
benefitted by what we term “national pros- 
perity,” yet the distinction of rich and poor, 
is to remain, and the wealth of one class 
means by comparison the poverty of another. 


The dangers that inhere in the possession 
of wealth are of quite another order from 
those which inhere in the processes of acqui- 
sition. There is always, for one thing, the 
danger. of doing injustice to one’s fellow-men 
who are Jess fortunate. The rich man is apt 
to ascribe his own good fortune entirely to 
his own industry and shrewdness, and the ill- 
fortune of others entirely to their lack of 
these same qualities. But there are other 
factors than these of industry and shrewd- 
ness that enter into the secret of good for- 
tune, though, even if these were all, the rich 
man would not be justified in blaming the 
less fortunate, as he often does. His indus- 
try and shrewdness are not of his own mak- 
ing. They are his inheritance from former 
generations. You have a cold, and it indis- 
poses you for work. But, as Emerson has 
written, some people catch cold in coming 
into the world, and have it all their days. 
The indisposition to activity, to energetic ef- 
fort, is as constitutional as scrofula and con- 
sumption. The limits of responsibility are 
hard to draw. We blame too much, and do 
not pity half enough. There are thefts and 
murders in the blood as well as febrile ten- 
dencies and insanities, 


Allied with this danger of unfairness is the 
danger that the rich man will think that all 
the relations of the rich and poor are ex- 
hausted by political economy. But they are 
not. “ He that will not work shall not eat” 
is good political economy; and it may be 
good religion, but it is not necessarily. The 
inmost secret of our modern socialistic spec- 
ulations is the natural inequalities of human 
beings. What is proposed is to lessen the 
burden of these inequalities by a system of 
leveling which shall proportion the rewards 
of labor to the needs of individuals and not 
to their deserts, which shall rob the well-born 


Peter to pay the ill-born Paul. It is a sys- 
tem that would paralyze the arm of acquisi- 
tion. No lash would drive commercial genius 
to obey its inward law, if there should be no 
proportion between the quality of work and 
the reward. “To him that hath shall be 
given.” This is political economy. But it 
does not exhaust the relations between man 
and man. These are not exclusively com- 
mercial. They are also personal. Political 
economy asks, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Religion answers, “ Not as a man of business, 
but as @ man you are.” “Every man must 
bear his own burden.” This is political eco- 
nomy. “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of love.” This is religion. 
We are here without our own volition, and 
we are here variously dowered. ‘What re- 
mains but for our religion somehow to sup- 
plement our political economy? What re- 
mains but for the able and gifted to do what 
they can to alleviate the condition of the fee- 
ble and helpless? Alms-giving cannot do it. 
We have had twenty centuries of this and no 
improvement. “ Alms-giving no charity,” 
wrote Daniel Defoe, and proved the proposi- 
tion. There must be more love. There must 
also be more wisdom and more self-restraint. 
Heredity is much, but the environment is 
more. A friend, who has for nearly thirty years 
been actively interested in a home for desti- 
tute children, and who has seen hundreds of 
these, born of poverty and- sin, placed in 
pure and gentle homes, and has watched their 
growth from babyhood to manhood and 
womanhood in many instances, is of the opin- 
ion that their average character is as good as 
that of children born and nurtured in the 
most cultivated Boston homes. 

Another of the rich man’s dangers is that 
he will fail to understand the limits of his 
power. He is prone to fancy that, because 
he knows all about business, he ,knows all 
about everything, and even that hd can go to 
the bottom of things beyond his sphere of 
business without special study. Sycophants 
and flatterers constitute a danger almost in- 
separable frum wealth. This is a double dan- 
ger; first, that the rich man will accept the 
lying phrases of these parasites for simple 
truth, and so come to have a vastly over- 
weening, bloated and ridiculous idea of his 
own importance; and, second, that, suspect- 
ing the hollowness of so. much protestation, 
he will, if naturally suspicious, come to im- ~ 
agine that nobody is drawn to him except 
from mercenary motives. 

Another danger of great business prosper- 
ity is that it gets to be the standard of all so- 
cial values, or, if not exactly this, that it ob- 
secures the actual qualities of men. When 
wealth is made the standard of social values, 
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a man’s politics and religion enter on a dubi- 
ous career. 

One other danger may be mentioned here. 
It is that the man of large prosperity will 
‘adopt condescending and patronizing man- 
ners with persons of less monetary weight 
than his. There is much excuse for this, in 
that it is so frequently invited by the obse- 


-quiousness of the less prosperous. But there 


are those who do not invite these manners. 
There is no possible relationship of man with 
man that can make these airs of patronage 
and condescension tolerable. If any could, 
it would be a great superiority of intellectual 
and moral worth. But those who have this 
superiority are ever, furthest from these airs. 
There is one man in America who will be re- 
membered when every other man now living 
in America is forgotten. But no Concord 
farm-hand or mechanic was ever patronized 
by him, though many rich men in his day 
have doubtless thought themselves qualified 
to patronize a man for whom there are re- 
served a thousand years of fame. 
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THERE was an omission in our last num- 
ber in not crediting the article, “Amalie von 
Lasaulx” to The Friend (London). 





WE must again remind the contributors to 
our columns that the full name must accom- 
pany their articles. This is for our own in- 
formation, not for publication, unless desired. 





A Criticitsm.—Attention has been called 
by a Friend to the statement in an editorial 
article in our paper (No. 15 of this volume) 
that two long and important passages (Mark 
xvi, 9-20, and John viii, 3-11) can no longer 
be considered as an integral part of the gos- 
pels in which they occur, as the weight of 
evidence is against them, asking if it does 
not require modification. We find that in 
the revised edition (Mark xvi, 9-20) is printed 
but with this marginal note: “The two old- 
est Greek manuscripts, and some other au- 
thorities, omit from ver. 9 to the end. Some 
authorities have a different ending to the 


Gospel.” This note invalidates the passage, 


and will be marked by the studious reader, 
but perhaps not be observed by a person 
merely glancing through the book. 


The other passage, John viii, 3-11, will be 
found to be enclosed in brackets, having also 
a marginal note stating: “Most of the ancient 
authorities omit John vii, 53, and viii, 11. 
Those which contain it vary very much from 
each other.” 

With such testimony against these pas- 
sages they are still printed with the text, 
though the notes completely invalidate them. 
The portions thus controverted are very 
familiar, and are specially dear to Christians, 
but it is right to accept the evidences, and to 
judge according to the evidences as to what 
the apostles of the early Church did write. 
Our revisers did not exactly “omit” in these 
cases, however. 

Roberts, in his “Companion to the Revised 
Version,” thus speaks of the concluding pas- 
sage of Mark’s Gospel: 

“Although inserted, it is marked off by a 
considerable space from the rest of the Gospel. 
A note is placed on the margin containing a 
brief explanation of this, but it may be well 
here to say something more respecting such an 
important section of the Evangelical history. 
The case then stands as follows: It cannot be 
denied there is something peculiar about the 


paragraph. We find that it has no place in the 
two oldest manuscripts in our possession. . . 


yr: 


Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Victor of Antioch, 
Severus of Antioch, Jerome, as well as other 
writers, especially Greeks, testify that these 
verses were not written by Mark, or not found 
in the best copies. Moreover, it must, I think, 
be admitted that the style of the passage is not 
that of the Evangelist. Not only are there 17 
words in the compass of only 12 verses, which 
are nowhere else made use of by Mark, but 
the general complexion of the paragraph is 
unlike that of the Gospel.” 

Still, Roberts is of the opinion that, while 
the passage is not the production of Mark, 
that it was in all probability added by some 
one of the apostolic witnesses, and that it 
should be considered as an appendix to 
that Gospel in the Revised Version. 

Of the passage from John’s Gospel con- 
cerning the account of the woman taken in 
adultery, the same authority states, “that it 
is not found in any one of the first rate 
Uncials, nor in the Syriac and other ancient 
versions. There is no evidence that it was 
known to Origen, Chrysostom and others of 
the early Fathers. It is obelized as doubtful 
by many of the manuscripts which contain it. 
The texts in which it has come down to us 
vary exceedingly among themselves. And, 
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iastly, as against its being an integral portion 
-of John’s Gospel, it has no connection with 
the context, and its style is totally different 
from that of the Evangelist.” 


On the other hand, it is found in the anci- 
ent Uncial manuscript.once belonging to the 
eminent reformer Beza, thence called the 
Manuscript of Beza. This was presented by 
him in the year 1581 to the University of 
Cambridge. This manuscript is generally 
referred by critics to the sixth century. Many 
fathers of the Church have accepted it as a 
portion of the sacred narrative, and the story 
itself breathes the very spirit of the Christ and 
of Christianity. 

We may feel warranted in believing, upon 
the whole, that while this passage is, in all 
probability, no part of John’s Gospel, it is a 
true narrative coming down to us from the 
apostolic age. 

We are glad to have our attention called 
to this matter. 





A CompaRATIVE Epition.—From Porter 
& Coates, of Philadelphia, we have received 
the announcement that they have now in pre- 
paration a comparative edition of the New Tes- 
tament, embracing the Revised and the King 
James versions, arranged in parallel columns. 
The alterations can thus be seen at a glance, 
and all the marginal notes are given at the 
bottom of the page. 

This arrangement greatly facilitates the 
study of the work, and the edition will be 
very acceptable to teachers as well as to 
other studious readers. 

The publishers send us a specimen page, 
which shows that the book will be a large 
duodecimo ;' that the type is very clear and 
sufficiently large, and that even the notes are 
particularly distinct. 

We very earnestly recommend our readers 
to make 'themselves familiar with the revi- 
sion with promptness, that they may be in 
some degree able to give an intelligent judg- 
ment when such judgment is demanded of 
them. 

The work of the revisers is not yet accepted 
by the English-speaking world, but is only 
placed before the churches and the people 
generally, for their considerate judgment. 
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One of our most valued exchanges, The 
Christian Register, says :— 

‘“We cordially welcome the new version as 
one of the great literary and religious events 
of the century; but we shall still more cordial- 
ly welcome the growth of an enlightened judg- 
ment concerning the Bible, which refuses 
longer to regard it as a fetich and as the su- 

reme test of human opinion. It is one sylla- 
Me of the Divine Word, but not the whole 
discourse.” 


We are fully in sympathy with these senti- 
ments, and do not accord with those who fear 
to look into the revision lest some venerated 
dogma—some imagined infallible standard— 
be found to be without real foundation in the 
apostles and the prophets. 

Friends have to re-affirm the cherished 
principle—which, by the way, is coming to be 
a very popular principle—that the Holy 
Spirit of the Most High is illuminating the 
pure in heart throughout all the ages. 
Doubtless in the apostolic times, of which the 
New Testament treats, a great development 
of spirituality was experienced and a vast re- 
formation of ancient formule was effected ; 
but the Power Divine, being eternal, is as op- 
erative in one age as in another. There are 
“inspired” and “holy” scriptures to-day also, 
and we most especially value the precious 
writings of the apostles and the prophets, be- 
cause they are seen to accord with the accents 
of the Holy Spirit as the devout have ever 
recognized them. 





Inrant AsyLums.—Just now there is much 
feeling in our city in regard to what shall be 
done with the pauper infants and those whose 
parents are under commitment for crime in 
our penal and reformatory institutions. The 
startling mortality of this class in our alms- 
house has awakened the public to the neces- 
sity of providing better care for these helpless 
wards of the city. The several ward organi- 
zations are taking the matter in hand and 
devising means to care for all foundlings and 
all the neglected little ones within their lim- 
its. The plan is a good one—indeed the only 
one that appears to meet the case in our city. 


| We have the ward organizations in fair work- 


ing order. 

Many of the cases of desertion of children 
have been under the care of ward visitors, 
and the helpful labor extended may in time 
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be rewarded by the restoration of family 
ties and the return of the children to their 
rightful guardians. 


The moral aspect of this question should 
not be lost sight of, and any means that offers 
even slight hope for the encouragement of 
parental affection in the erring mother 
should be resorted to as the best safeguard 
against wrong-doing in the future. 


We look with some apprehension upon the 
proposed plan of erecting or fitting up a 
building for a “ Foundling Hospital,” such 
as are in operation in the large cities of 
Europe and in New York. It looks like a 
premium upon immorality, and seems to offer 
too easy a way to throw off the responsi- 
bility of motherhood. It may be the best 
thing for the overcrowded cities across the 
water, where militarism and poverty make 
war upon the home affections, but we can- 
not help thinking and hoping that we are 
yet a long way off from that social condi- 
tion in which home and all the sacred asso- 
ciations that gather about the hearth-stone 
are beyond the reach of the lowliest born in 
our land. 

Philadelphia-is known here and elsewhere 
as the “city of homes;” let us set too high a 
value upon that honored distinction to en- 
courage any movement that will tend to 
make even one home the /ess within our lim- 
its, 

The work of the “Organized Charity” 
does not yet meet the hearty encourage- 
ment that its good intentions entitle it to 
receive. Were it possible to awaken pub- 
lic feeling to the latent force and power of 
such an organization, and thus gain the sub- 
stantial aid that is required to carry on the 
humanitarian and economic work; were all 
this fully understood and the hands of those 
who are striving to work out the problem of 
crime and poverty strengthened to carry 
forward these wholesome and uplifting ef- 
forts, there would be no necessity for adding 
to the charities of our city another hospital. - 

It is hearty codperation between those who 
are set as guardians of the public morals 
and those who are delegated to administer 


_ its charities that is most needed. Very lit- 


tle substantial good can be accomplished by 


the best-organized charity the world ever saw 
unless the efforts for reform are backed by 
the restraints of the law. Commitments and 
re-commitments avail nothing, and will con- 
tinue of no avail until our House of Correc- 
tion is made a curative and reformatory in- 
stitution, where the poor inebriate who is 
locked within its walls will be retained and 
cared for medically until he is restored to 
health and reason, and can return to hie 
duty as a man and a citizen. 

At the very root of pauperism lies the ap- 
petite for stimulants. Let a restraint be put, 
and strenuously enforced, upon the use of all 
intoxicants, and the radical cure of thie 
plague-spot of our civilization is begun. 

Statesmen, and even politicians, are begin- 
ning to realize the demoralizing effects of 
this wide-spread evil, and are regarding with 
more favor the petitions and remonstrances 
of their constituents. 

Let all who have hearts that move with 
pity at the sorrows and distresses of the- 
wrong-doer continue to regard their low con- 
dition, and in administering relief, seek that 
“wisdom in charity” that will heal and re- 
store, rather than perpetuate the source of 
misery. 








MARRIED. 

COFFIN—WiILLETS.—On Sixth month 
Ist, 1881, in accordance witk the ceremony of 
the Society of Friends, at the residence of 
Martha Willets, Homewood, Roslyn, L. T., 
J. Sherwood Coffin, of Brooklyn, and Ida 
a. of Joseph Willets, of Trenton, 
N. J. 





DIED. 


WILSON.—Suddenly, on the 24th of Fifth 
month, 1881, of heart disease, at the residence 
of her daughter, Emily Lewis, Ruth Anna, 
widow of David Wilson; a member of Penn’s 
Grove Monthly Meeting, Chester, county, Pa. 








AMALIE VON LASAULX. 
Concluded trom page 268. 

Everything had been tending for many 
years to produce discontent, if not rupture, in 
the Church of Rome. It seemed as if ite 
leaders, in the decline of their temporal pow- 
er, were endeavoring to fortify their position 
by harsh dogmatism and a fresh assumption 
of spiritual authority; while on the other 
hand there existed in the Church a number of 
men of culiure and intelligence, not indifferent 
to religion, and content to abide in the faith of 
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their fathers, but quite indisposed to yield to 
fresh demands on their credulity, or to give 
up the exercise of their reason at the edict of 
the Pope. The Council of the Vatican, con- 
voked in 1868, and held two years later, 
brought matters to a head. In 1869 it was 
divulged that the monstrous doctrine of Pa- 
pal Infallibility was to form a principal sub- 
ject of debate at the Council, and a warm con- 
troversy immediately ensued. The doctrine 
was objectionable to many of the German 
bishops and priests, and very generally to the 
laity; but when the time of trial came, the 
bishops, yielding to motives of expediency, 
gave in, and their example was followed by 
the greater number of the clergy. But the 
few, whether lay or clerical, who had firmer 
convictions and a higher sense of duty, 
formed themselves into a party with Dr. Dol- 
linger, the learned Professor of Theology at 
Munich, at their head, and gave themselves 
the name of Old Catholics. Under this desig- 
nation they still exist, and are recognized, 
though not favored, by the German govern- 
ment. They not only object to the new dog- 
mas, but desire reforms within the Church, 
notably the permission of marriage among the 
clergy. ‘The Old Catholic Bishop, Reinkens, 
is the author of one of the German biographies 
of Amalie von Lasaulx, though not the one 
here noticed. 

With this party Sister Augustine from the 


+» first identified herself. She had long smarted 


under the bigotry of her spiritual rulers, and 
she grieved bitterly over the weakness of 
those of her fellow-churchmen who submitted 
in opposition to the dictates of their conscien- 
ces; but yet she did not wish to be aggressive, 
and sometimes objected to the organized oppo- 
sition offered by others whose opinions she 
shared. 

Those who sought her counsel were always 
advised not to court persecution, but to be 
faithful to their convictions and perfectly sin- 
eere when the time came for witnessing a 
good confession. It was very sad to her to 
see one after another, who thus bore testimony 
to the truth, excommunicated or suspended 
from office. She foresaw that a similar trou- 
le might await herself; but, meanwhile, she 
went on quietly as usual. Her health was 
now much broken, and during the Franco- 
Prussian war she was unable as before to take 
part in ambulance nursing; but many of the 
wounded were brought to her own hospital at 
Boun, and here she superintended the arrange- 
ments, and set others to work. She had a 
true taste for the beautiful in nature and art, 
and there is a touching description of her en- 
joyment of a day’s excursion up the Rhine in 
this last summer of her life, when the bright 
drops falling from the paddle-wheel of the 


steamer reminded her of a passage in Dante’s 
“Paradiso,” and she playfully rallied a sister 
who was with her, telling her to look off from 
her breviary to admire the beauty around. 
This is spoken of as her last sunny day; but 
Sister Augustine had consolations which sick- 
ness and trouble could not take away. At 
this period she had frequent attacks of severe 
illness, and when recovering from one of them 
she wrote thus to a relation : , 

“ Almost always alone, yet not feeling alone; 
sometimes grieved at having so often reward- 
ed His presence with ingratitude, and thus 
showing myself unworthy of it, yet so happy, 
and deeply ashamed at His not renouncing 
me, but having again given me the conscious- 
ness of His presence. Let us cling fast to 
Him; He is always to be found, even though 
the present Church be no longer able to show 
us the way” (p. 295.) 

No doubt Sister Augustine’s views ‘on 
Church matters had been long suspected, as 
she made no secret of them, actually allowing 
the suspended priests to visit the hospital ; 
but it was not until October, 1871, about three 
months before her death, that, in consequence 
of information received from a person board- 
ing in the house, a messenger was sent from 
the Lady Superior at Tréves, to interrogate 
her formally respecting her faith. In reply 
to the questions put to her she stated calmly 
and firmly that she did not believe in the 
Infallibility of the Pope—had never even 
had a moment’s doubt about it, nor yet-in 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin; 
and, further, that though she would hold 
fast to the Catholic faith, she would never 
consent to new doctrines being forced upon 
her. 

* After having made this confession of her 
faith she felt extremely happy. She after- 
wards told how forcibly the words of the 
Lord had been recalled to her memory: ‘When 
they bring you unto the synagogue and unto 
magistrates and powers, take no thought how 
or what thing ye shall answer, or what ye shall 
say ; for the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the 
same hour what ye ought to say!’ A week 
later the Ladies Superior of Nancy and Tré- 
ves arrived at the hospital, and, abruptly 
entering her sick-room, ordered her to make 
a declaration of her faith. This she did calmly 
as before, refusing to accept the time offered 
her for consideration. They then deposed 
her formally, with the remark; ‘We cannot 
keep a heretic in the Order.’ She was,at once 
required to give up her keys, and the appoint- 
ment of another Superior was announced in 
the hospital, where, as may be supposed, there 
was the greatest confusion and dismay. One 
of the sisters, a hardy peasant girl, exclaimed 
in the first bitterness of her grief: ‘They may 
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set a Superior down upon us, but they can 
never again give us a mother’” (p. 289). 

After this burst of religious zeal there was a 
little relenting in the proceedings, occasioned 
_partly perhaps by pity for a dying woman, and 
partly by the fear of public opinion at Bonn, 
which was somewhat excited when the cir- 
cumstances became known. So the physician 
was listened to when he pronounced her quite 
unfit to go to Nancy, and she was not de- 
prived of her convent dress. And now came 
the question where she should spend the 
short remainder of her days. Relations and 
friends, even a poor music teacher whom she 
had once nursed in the hospital, offered -her 
ahome. She, however, thought it more con- 
sistent with her position all along to remain 
in the Order unless compelled to leave it, and 
-as it was impossible to continue with any com- 
fort at Bonn, she decided to remove to Valen- 
«lar a small town near Coblentz, where there 
‘was a hospital managed by Sisters of Mercy, 
with the Superior of which she was acquainted. 
She was kindly received there, the simple- 
dearted sisters scarcely understanding what 
‘was amiss; and though she had felt acutely the 
way in which she had been treated, and was na- 
turally rather depressed, she soon said to her- 
self, “After all, I am foolish to be so sad: I have 
got Christ, and that is enough.” Nor was 
she forsaken by her old friends, who soon 
found her out and came to see her, sometimes 
in greater numbers than her strength could 
bear. 

But these were not her only visitors. It is 
the duty of a Church that holds a difference 
of opinion to bea deadly sin, to do what it 
ean to counteract such errors, and therefore 
all means were tried to bring Sister Augustine 
back to the true faith. Prayers were offered 
in the hospital for her conversion, and various 
emissaries—amongst them a priest who had 
himself accepted the dogma unwillingly, a 
Jesuit father, and her only remaining sister— 
did their very best to bring her to submission. 
She smiled at some of their arguments, others 
made her indignant, but she remained quite 
unmoved. The last attempt was made by an 
aged priest, who had been one of the instruct- 
ors of her youth, and who called her by her 
old familiar name, “Dear Milchen, submit 
for my sake.” One is glad to hear that this 
old man, though as unsuccessful as the others, 
did not at parting withhold his blessing. 

The trial was now nearly over. A day or 
two afterwards she was much worse, and the 
doctor told her. on being questioned that she 
probably had only an hour to live. Somewhat 
surprised, she said, ‘As soon as that?” then, 
taking both his hands in hers, she added, 
joyfully, * Thank you, thank you! Howglad 

am that I shall soon be with God; He will 


be a milder Judge to me than men have 
been (p. 333). 

Then she prayed joyfully in the words of a 
Protestant hymm, 

‘‘ Jesus, Dir leb ich—Jesus, Dir sterb ich ; 

Dein bin ich in Leben und in Tod,’’—* 
and afterwards fell asleep. 

It seems almost incredible that an order 
was received from Nancy, and reluctantly 
executed at Vallendar, to remove from her the 
dress of a Sister of Charity after her death. 
She had herself provided as far as might be 
against the difficulties of her funeral, knowing 
that she would be regarded as a person ex- 
communicated from the Church. She was 
buried at Weissenthunn, a village on the 
Rhine. beside her parents and brother. No 
priest was allowed to officiate, but some faith- 
ful friends, and several professors of theology 
who were suffering like herself for their opin- 
ions, followed her to the grave. One of these 
after saying that he was not allowed to speak, 
but that Amalie von Lasaulx had no need of 
a funeral oration, repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
all present joining with him, before they left 
the village churchyard where she was laid to 
rest. 

Such is, very briefly, the story of this “ Sis- 
ter of Charity, and Confessor,” as she is called 
in the title of a short sketch by M. Lecoultre, 
a French Protestant. The larger work, from 
which this account has mostly been taken, 


will be read with much interest, though the 


translation is occasionally faulty, and some 
portions, relating both to public and private 
history, may seem tedious to an English read- 
er. That the Church of Rome is as bitter 
and intolerant as ever, and that attempts at 
reform and purification within it have failed 
from the time of Savonarola to this day, are 
the obvious reflections that occur after its 
perusal. But this is not the only moral of the 
book. It is delightful to recognize within the 
boundaries of this communion, and in a mem- 
ber of one of its religious orders, a character 
so upright and noble, and a spiritual experi- 
ence so congenial as is to be found in Amalie 
von Lasaulx. From the contemplation of 
such an instance one rises naturally to the 
thought of the multitude whom no man can 
number of every nation and kindred, who, 
notwithstanding the vast differences of circum 
stance and opinion, are really at one with each 
other in the blessed bond which unites the 
disciples of the same Lord. 
MATILDA STuRGE. 
-——The Friend (London). 





Never dispute with a man who is more than 
seventy years of age, nor with an enthusiast. 





* “ Jesus, to Thee I live—Jesus, to Thee I die; 
Thine am I in life and in death.” 
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THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
The sixteenth annual report of this organ- 
ization has been issued, and is before us. It 
gives an encouraging outlook for the progress 
of the temperance movement in our nation, 
and shows the past year to have been one of 
the most successful and prosperous in the his- 
tory of this reform. The seed which has been 
so industriously sown in the past is bearing 
abundant fruit, and from all parts of the 
country come tidings of increasing activity. 
The work has been steadily enlarged in 
all the departments of effort. Through the 
generous liberality of the President of the 
Society and a few friends, chiefly of New 
York, it has been provided with a greatly 
needed working capital for publishing, and 
the aggregate of temperance literature pub- 


lished and distributed is largely in excess of 


any previous year. 

We append a few paragraphs from this 
document, believing our readers will be in- 
terested in their perusal. Eps. 


“The fundamental principle of total ab- 
stinence has been challenged anew in influ- 
ential quarters, and confronted with most 
persistent opposition. The marked progress 
which has been vouchsafed in recent years 
to the total abstinence reformation has 
aroused to unprecedented activity those who 
still cling with great tenacity to old-time so- 
cial drinking usages, in conjunction with the 
makers and venders of intoxicating liquors. 
Re-examined in the light of the most search- 
ing and critical analysis, total abstinence from 
that which enlightened science has demon- 
strated to be inherently harmful has been 
shown more clearly than ever before to be 
true temperance. Thus persuaded, increas- 
ing multitudes in the various Christian de- 
nominations are giving themselves, in the 
spirit of true consecration, to the promulga- 
tion of total abstinence temperance truths. 
The Sunday schools of the nation, as at no 
previous period, are indoctrinating millions 
of children and youth with the wisdom and 
importance of the fundamental lesson of ab- 
stinence. An important movement has also 
been auspiciously inaugurated to introduce 
as a part of the public school instruction 
thorough scientific teaching concerning the 
nature and effects of alcohol. 

“In many State legislatures and in the 
Congress of the United States the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors has claimed much atten- 
tion. Numerous propositions for restrictive 
and prohibitory legislation have been under 
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| consideration or adopted. Especially note- 


worthy has been the wide-spread popular in- 
terest in constitutional prohibition. In the 
adoption of this fundamental measure Kan- 
sas has nobly led the way, and other States 
are preparing speedily tofollow. Very grat- 
ifying has been the late remarkable develop- 
ment of popular interest in the temperance 
reform in its legislative and other aspects, in 
the Southern States. Important and benefi-- 
cent results promise to attend this great 
awakening, not only in the South, but through- 
out the nation, in ultimately helping to revo- 
lutionize the liquor revenue policy of the 
national government. Union in temperance- 
work will develop and strengthen national 
unity itself as nothing else does or can. 

“The effort to introduce scientific temper- 
ance instruction into the public schools has. 
been prosecuted with considerable success. 
The importance of teaching children and 
youth, and also the students in academies 
and colleges, the fundamental truths as to 
the nature and effects of alcohol upon the 
human system, and presenting to them the 
underlying principles of sanitary and hygie- 
nic science which are endangered by the use- 
of alcohol in any form, is becoming more and 
more apparent. The ‘Temperance Lesson- 
Book,’ by Dr. B. W. Richardson, has re- 
ceived the endorsement of many professors in 
colleges, superintendents of public instruc- 
tion and school boards in different parts of 
the country, and it has been introduced into 
many schools and public institutions, although 
the preliminary work of overcoming igno- 
rance, prejudice and opposition is very great. 
The Society has again sent a remittance to 
Dr. Richardson as a token of recognition of 
his eminent services in his writings on this 
branch of the subject. The Woman’s Chris-. 
tian Temperance Unions in different parts of 
the country have done excellent work in 
agitating the question of text-books in schools, 
and have been received with much favor by 
school officers and teachers who have the 
matter in charge. 

“To meet the many requests for a book de- 
signed for a younger grade of pupils, we have 
just published a work entitled, ‘Alcohol ‘and 
Hygiene,’ by Julia Colman, which, while free 
from technical and scientific terms, is based 
upon the latest teaching and researches re- 
specting the nature and effects of alcohol. It 
meets an urgent need for primary public and 
private schools, and is being introduced into 
many localities. 

“Another new work, just published as a 
total abstinence reader, is entitled ‘Alcohol 
and Man,’ by William Hargreaves, M.D., 
giving a short series of lessons designed to 
teach the chemical origin, properties and 
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physical action of alcoholic liquors. It gives 
the scientific basis for total abstinence, and is 
well adapted for the purposes for which it is 
designed. 

“The great power of the press was never 
more felt in the history of the world than at 
the present time. It is used with tremend- 
ous effect by the enemies of all good, and 
should be wielded with far greater force than 
it has been in the promotion of the ‘cause of 
temperance. It is undoubtedly the greatest 
living power to-day to mould, guide and edu- 
cate the people. Just in proportion as it has 
been systematically and persistently used in 
different localities the cause has prospered. 
‘Tt is light, facts, the dissemination of infor- 
mation and the truth which is needed to 
overcome error, prejudice and false customs, 
- expose the ignorance and sophistries 

ich have come down through the ages in 
reference to the value and benefit of alcoholic 
liquors to the human race. We rely upon 
the truth to oppose the wealth of money 
which is being poured out like water to de- 
feat the onward march of this reform. Once 
let the masses of the people fully appreciate 
the utter worthlessness of these beverages and 
the infinite mischief they bring to the healthy 
human system as well as the body politic— 
once let them know what alcohol really is 
and what it does, and they will arise in their 
majesty and might and crush under their 
feet that traffic which so destroys the image 
ef God.” 


——_ - + ~ee 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of this city Dr. Henry C. 
Chapman gave the results of his examination 
of two specimens of the hippopotamus, which 
had recently died and been submitted to 
him for examination, both of the common 
‘species hippopotamus amphibius, and measur- 
ing 5 feet 6 inches in length. The condition 
of the skin in the female suggested the idea 
that it had not been sufficiently bathed dur- 
ing the winter. It is well known that the 
health of the skin and of the animal gener- 
ally depends upon the free use of water, 
-either in the fourm of the bath or by constant 
sponging, The male animal died from inflam- 
mation of the stomach and intestines. Among 
-other interesting points in the organization of 
these animals particularly dwelt upon was 
the structure of the tongue and larynx, be- 
tween which isa sufficient space to permit the 
latter to be thrust up into the posterior por- 
tion of the nose, thus cutting off the cavity of 
the mouth, an arrangement of importance to 
the animal when under water. The stomach, 
which is divided into four compartments, was 





then described, and it was stated that it so 
closely resembled the stomach of the rumi- 
nants as to indicate that the hippopotamus 
was either a ruminating animal or had de- 
scended immediately from one. 

The minute anatomy of the sweat glands 
and the proportionate size of the blood cor- 
puscles were then considered, together with 
the anatomy of the brain and other organs, 
and the speaker concluded by considering the 
points of relationship between the hippopota- 
mus and its nearest allies, especially the pec- 
cary and the dugong. 

Edward Potts exhibited a specimen of 
pyrophorus, a West India beetle, bearing two 
luminous emerald-green spots, of great bril- 
liancy in the dark, on its thorax. The nature 
of the spots is probably the same as that on 
the abdomen of our common fire-fly, but their 
size, brilliancy and exquisite color make the 
insect an object of great beauty. 

The Migration of Birds.—The London 
Standard, in a recent issue, says: “Familiar 
as the migration of birds is to us, there is, 
perhaps, no question in zoology more obscure. 
The long flights they take, and the unerring 
certainty with which they wing their way be- 
tween the most distant places, arriving and 
departing at the same period year after year, 
are points in the history of birds of passage 
as mysterious as they are interesting. ,.We 
know that most migrants fly after sundown, 
though many of them select a moonlight night 
to cross the Mediterranean, But that their 
meteorological instinct is not unerring is 
proved by the fact that thousands are every 
year drowned in their flight over the Atlantic 
and other oceans. Northern Africa and 
Western Asia are selected as winter quarters 
by most of them, and they may be often no- 
ticed on their way thither to hang over towns 
at night, puzzled, in spite of their experience, 
by the shifting lights of the streets and houses. 
Theswallow or the nightingale may sometimes 
be delayed by unexpected circumstances, yet 
it is rarely that they arrive or depart mauy 
days sooner or later one year with another. 
Professor Newton considered that were sea- 
fowl satellites, revolving around the earth, 
their arrival could hardly be more surely 
calculated by an astronomer. Foul weather 
or fair, heat or cold, the puffins repair to 
some of their stations punctually on a given 
day, as if their movements were regulated by 
clock-work. The swiftness of flight which 
characterizes most birds enables them to 
cover a vast space in a brief time. The com- 
mon black swift can fly 276 miles an hour 
—a speed which, if it could be maintained 
for less than half a day, would carry the 
bird from its winter to its summer quarters. 
The large purple swift of America is capable 
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of even greater feats on the wing. The chim- 
ney-swallow is slower, 90 miles per hour be- 
ing the limit of its powers; but the passenger 
pigeon of the United States can accomplish a 
journey of 1,000 miles between sunrise and 
sunset.” 





LONGFELLOW’S CREED. 


My work is finished; I am strong 

In faith and hope and charity ; 

Yor L have written the things I see, 
The things that have been and shall be. 
Couscious of right, nor fearing wrong; 
Because I am in love with Love, 

And the sole thing I hate is Hate; 

For Hate is death ; and Love is life, 

A peace, a splendor from above ; 

And Hate a never-ending strife, 

A smoke, a blackness from the abyss 
Where unclean serpents eoil and hiss! 
Love is the Holy Ghost within ; 

Hate is the unpardonable sin! 

Who preaches otherwise than this 
Betrays his Master with a kiss. 


AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 

In memory of J. T. Fields, by T. B. Aldrich. 
Until we meet again! That is the meaning 
Of the familiar words that men repeat 

At parting in the street. 
Ah, yes, till then! but when death intervening 
Rends us asunder, with what ceaseless pain 
We wait for them again! 





The friends who leave us do not feel the sor- 
row 
, Of parting, as we feel it, who must stay 
Lumenting day by day, 
And knowing, when we wake upon the mor- 


row 
We shall not find in its accustomed place, 
The one beloved face. 


It were a double grief, if the departed 
Being released from earth should still retain 
A sense of earthly pain; 
It were a double grief, if the true-hearted, 
Who loved us here, should on the farther 
shore : 
Remember us no more. 


Believing, in the midst of our afflictions, 
That death is a beginning, not an end, 
We ery to them and send 
Farewells, that better might be called predic- 
tions, 
Being toreshadowings of the future, thrown 
into the vast unknown. 


Faith overleaps the confines of our reason, 

And if by faith, as in old times was said, 
Women received their dead 

Raised up to life, then only for a season 

Our partings are, nor shall we wait in vain 
Until we meet again! 

—Atlantie Monthly for June. 





Faita, the faith which works by love,— 
from which love springs and in which it lives, 


—is this: a living trust in the goodness of God. 
—F. P. Cobbe. 
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To MAKE shve-pegs enough for American 
use consumes annually 100,000 cords of tim- 
ber ; and, to make our lucifer matches, 300,000 
cubic feet of the best pine are required every 
year, Lasts and boot trees take 500,000 
cords of birch, beech and maple, and the 
handles of tools 500,000 more. The baking 
of our bricks consumes 2,000,000 cords of 
wood, or what would cover with forests about 
50,000 acres of land. Telegraph poles al- 
ready up represent 800,000 trees, and their 
annual repair consumes about 300,000 more. 
The ties of our railroads consume annually 
thirty years’ growth of 75,000 acres, and to 
fence all our railroads would cost $45,000,000, 
with a yearly expenditure of $15,000,000 
for repairs. ‘These are some of the ways in 
which American forests are going. There 
are others: our packing boxes, for instance, 
cost, in 1878, $12,000,000, while the timber 
used each year in making wagons and agri- 
cultural implements is valued at more than 


$100,000,000.— Fishkill Standard. 

































ALL sin has its root in disobedience and 
separation from God; all righteousness has 
its root in faith in God; that is, in listening 
to His voice in the soul, obeying it, following 
it.— Lyman Abbott. 





EARTHQUAKES, 


The late earthquake on the island of Chio 
seems to be too remote to awaken much atten- 
tion from the dwellers in the sixth and seventh 
stories of our New York hotels and manufac- 
turing establishments, and whoever calls atten- 
tion to a possible danger from earthquakes on 
the island of Manhattan will be called an 
alarmist of the worst type. There is serious 
matter for reflection, however, in the predic- 
tion that our great cities will be destroyed by 
earthquakes. The high price of land and the 
introduction of elevators or lifts induce builders 
to erect loftier and loftier structures. “It may 
be affirmed that there is less danger to cities 
from fires in these high buildings, and the 
present difficulty of reaching the roofs with 
streams of water, than from earthquakes. Sci- 
entific means can readily be provided for 
flooding upper stories with water; but there 
is no protection possible against the earthquake 
shock, which would feed the cracked and dis- 
jointed furnaces of the block with the tumb- 
ling superstructure. A comparatively slight 
movement, continued long enough, would suf- 
fice to topple over or crack the walls of a 
seven story-warehouse; and New England and 
the Middle States are not unacquainted with 
earthquakes of considerable strength. John 
Winthrop, Hollis Professor of Mathematics 
and Philosophy at Harvard College, has de- 
scribed the “great earthquake which so lately 
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(Tuesday, Nov. 18. 1755] spread terror and 
threatened desolation throughout New Eng- 
land,” in a lecture delivered in the chapel of 
the college on the week following the earth- 
quake. The shocks were sufficient to throw 
bricks from the professor’s chimneys with a ve- 
locity of twenty-one feet per second, to burst a 
distiller’s cistern by the agitation of the liquor 
in it, and to break off the spindle of the vane 
on Faneuil Hall in Boston. This spindle was 
a pine stick, five inches in diameter and ten feet 
in height, and carried a weight of thirty 
pounds on its top. Professor Winthrop, dur- 
ing a shock which followed the first one, felt 
the bricks of a hearth rise beneath his feet; 
and, in a foot-note, he speaks of the wide ex- 
tent of this earthquake which he noticed in 
New England. At Lisbon, the damage done 
far exceeded that in Massachusetts. This 
was due, he remarks, to the nature of the 
buildings, many of them being seven stories 
high, chiefly built of stone laid in clay. He 
dwells upon the danger to lofty buildings from 
undulating earthquakes, and remarks that, 
“had Boston been built in that manner, prob- 
ably at this day it would have been little bet- 
ter than a heap of ruins.”—7'he Nation. 





ITEMS. 


- THE locusts are ropested to have appeared 
in large numbers in Western Kentucky and 
Southern Illinois. 


Ir is announced in Paris that the Panama 
Canal can be constructed in four years at a 
cost of $20,000,000 below the original estimate. 


THE Park Commission of Philadelphia has 
authorized the erection, in different parts of 
the Park, of rockerics, for scientific study and 
ornament. 


On the 11th inst. a renewed shock of earth- 
quake on the island of Chio overthrew a min- 
aret and several ruined houses. Two men 
were injured. 


Ir is intended, if possible, to run trains on 
the railroad through the St. Gothard Tunnel 
by electricity, which is to be produced by the 
machines now employed in pumping air into 
the workings and for other purposes. 


ON the 9th inst. the centennial of the birth 
of George Stephenson, the originator of rail- 
way locomotion, was celebrated in various 
parts of England, the chief observance being 
at Neweastle-on-Tyne. The occasion was also 
celebrated among railway men in various 
parts of the Continent. 


A TELEGRAM from London states: ‘‘ Mr. R. 
Littleboy, of Newport-Pagnell, Buckingham- 
shire, writes to the Zimes as follows: ‘The in- 
timation in your correspondence from the 
United ‘States relative to the removal of the 
bones of William Penn from their resting- 
place at Jordans, in Buckinghamshire, to 
America, takes me by surprise. As a trustee 
of the burial-ground, I may say that the trus- 


tees have received no application on the sub- 
ject, and tif made it would not be enter- 
tained.’ ”’ 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS.—A correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Tribune, writing from To- 
am in Kansas, in regard to the temperance 
aw, says: ‘‘ At present there seems to be a 
general disposition to fully abide by the letter 
of the law to the extent of giving it a fair 
trial, and there are good — in each com- 
munity who have banded together, and re- 
solved to see it enforced in every particular, so 
far as it is possible to do so.”? The way to test 
the law is rigidly to enforce it, and this is just 
what the ple of Kansas should and must 
do, if they mean to gain its end. 


THE New York Evening Post states that Mr. 
Hazen, Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
estimates that the government will save a mil- 
lion dollars in four years by the new contract 
for postal cards. The Postmaster-General be- 
lieves that by July Ist he will save a million 
dollars by the discontinuance of useless and 
expensive star routes. With reductions and 
economy of this sort the postal officers are 
confidently of the opinion that the time is not 
far distant when the Post-office Department 
will really be self-sustaining—a fact which 
the zealous defenders of the star route system 
have always maintained would be impossible. 


THE Public Ledger, in noticing the total 
eclipse of the moon on the night of the 11th 
inst., says: ‘‘ Prof. M. B. ee of the Cen- 
tral High School, with a class of 25 pupils, 
the July graduating class, viewed the eclipse 
from the observatory of the school building, 
gat Broad and Green streets. 

‘“The shadow cast by the earth first began 
to creep across the moon’s surface at 12.10 
A.M., and by 1.30 A.M. the curving shadow 
of the earth had obscured half of the moon’s 
dise. By 1.55 the moon was —— im- 
mersed in shadow, was, in fact, totally eclipsed 
but it continued to show a dull red dise. Pro- 
fessor Snyder explained this red appearance 
by saying that, if the earth had no atmos- 

ere, the moon, for the time, would have 
peen wholly blotted out, but the atmosphere 
of the earth catches the rays of the sun, and, 
acting as a prism, absorbs all the rays except 
the red rays, which Jatter are projected to the 
moon’s surface, giving it the red color noted. 
Had the earth’s atmosphere been entirely 
clear, the moon would have presented a rosy- 
red eerepe, instead of a dull reddish- 
brown hue.” 








CIRCULAR MEETINGS WITHIN SALEM QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING. 


6th mo. 19th, Upper Greenwich, at 10 A.M. 
7th mo. 3d, Mullica Hill, 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 
17th, Woodstown, 103 A.M. 
30th, Cape May Point, 74 P.M. 
3lst, Cape May City, 3 P.M. 
8th mo. 6th, Beesley’s Point, 7} P M. 


7th, Friends’ Meeting-house, Sea- 


ville, 10} A.M. 
2ist, Greenwich, 3 P.M. 
9th mo, 4th, Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 
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